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The primitive chants of pre-Columbian Indians are not always monodic.
There is evidence that singing in groups, with the employment of some
sort of prearranged harmpny, was widely practiced in some regions of
South America. The Memby flutes of the Guarany Indians were built in
different sizes calculated to produce perfect fifths and octaves when played
together. Playing in fifths and octaves is also common among the Indians
of Colombia.

The American librarian, J. M. Coopersmith, who has spent some time
doing musical research in the Dominican Republic, maintains that the
Indians there sing antiphonal chants dating back to the thirteenth cen-
tury. Antiphonal singing, or improvisation in dialogue, is indeed en-
countered in widely separated corners of the earth, and in different eras
of history. The Gauchos of Argentina perform such improvisations profes-
sionally for entertainment. These minstrels of the pampas are called
Pay adoresj and their singing dialogues Pay as, or Contrafunto (without
allusion, of course, to counterpoint in the sense of a technique of composi-
tion). In the Contrfr'puntO) the contestants propound questions which are
answered in song and verse, "point counter point." In Venezuela the
practice is known as Porfias, and in Brazil Desafio (literally, challenge).

European forms acclimatized in Latin America acquire the unmistakable
native accent. Thus the Viennese Waltz becomes Vals Tropical. In-
cidentally, one Latin-American Waltz, Sobre las Olas (Over the Waves),
by the Mexican composer Juventino Rosas, has become a universal
favorite. The Schottische, a round dance in the character of a slow Polka,
has evolved under the tropical skies into a slightly syncopated Latin-
American air, unrecognizably spelled Chotis.

The Paraguayan Polka is a combination of three-four and two-four
time. The Spanish Bolero is in three-four time, but its Cuban counterpart
is in two-four. The Brazilian Marcha is not the military March of the
German type, but a carnival dance resembling a one-step. The Foxtrot,
too, acquires a native inflection when transplanted into Latin America.
Some music publishers in Ecuador have issued native dances under the
subtitle Foxtrot Incako. Carlos Valderrama, the Peruvian composer of
light music, names his dances Paso Inca and Inca Ste<p. This desire to
imitate the product of Western sophistication reaches the peak of ab-
surdity in the title of a Brazilian salon dance, Qmdrilla Sifilitica!

The melo-rhythmic components of Latin-American songs and dances
are of threefold extraction, Indian, Negro and European, The Indians